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CHARIVARIA. 
Mr. Harry Lauper is to receive 
from a Glasgow music-hall a salary of 
£1,125 a week. 


among the admirers of Mr. ~ LLOYD 


resist a temptation which - 
must be very appealing toa 
comparatively poor man, 





Said Mr. Luoyp GrorcE | 
at Middlesbrough, “I am} 
confining myself to the 
land.” We must be thank- 
ful for small mercies. 
Fortunately Mr. Wixston 
CHURCHILL won't let him 
have the sea. 


A thoughtful person, a 
great admirer of Lord 
Crewe, writes to suggest | 
that Mr. CHURCHILL was 
guilty of a grave error in| 
allowing The Empress of 
India to be shot at and 
destroyed the other day. 
The effect of this in our 
great Eastern dependency 
will, he declares, be 
deplorable. .. .. 


Mr. Atan OstTLerR has 
been trying to discover the 
source whence the Map 
Mvuuxan obtains his arms. 
Some, he finds, are taken 
from the friendly tribes who | 
are supplied by us with 
rifles. As tax-payers we| 
would suggest that in future | 
the War Office should place | 
on each of these a distinctly- | 
printed label “Nor To BE 
TAKEN.” 


Now that a precedent has 
been made, it is anticipated 
that many London boroughs , 
will in the future choose men 
of colour for their Mayors, | 
seeing that they show the’ 
dirt so far less than the white kind— 
which is quite a consideration in a city 
like ours. .s 


Reading that Mr, i FRED Butt had 
last week “agreed to release Mlle. GaBy | 
Destys” so that she could sail for. 
America, a dear old lady remarked that 
she had no idea that the impudent 
little baggage had been sent to prison, 
“ she hoped it would be a lesson to 
1er ag 





seman who binsie their modern young 


____ 


|man are prophesying that the reign of 


We shall not be sur- | 
| prised if this leads to an agitation 


(Apprepriate designs for goal and costume of goal-keeper.) 


Reports as to reeruiting continue to 
the Tango will be extraordinarily short,|be disappointing, and the ‘ London 
for it is being discovered that this dance|General Omnibus Company is still 
is not necessarily improper. searching for a satisfactory life-guard. 


There is evidently stilla considerable} There is no pleasing some people. A 


,amount of ignorance in the minds of | dignified old gentleman of our acquaint- 
| GreorGE in favour of his stipend being | 


i} raised to enable the CHANCELLOR to 





most persons as to the correct form of 
Tango. A friend of ours who, though 


ance collided with a tram-car the other 
day, and was thrown off: by its cow- 
— catcher. He flew into a 
temper, and declared that 
he would far rather have 
been run over than chucked 
aside like a piece of dirt. 


TO BRIGHTEN FOOTBALL. 





An account, in The 
Buckingham Express, of a 
football match winds up 
with the following words :— 
“The goal-keeper stood in 
commanding attitude in the 
centre of the goal as if he 
was Julius Cesar, when 
that famous Roman com- 
manded the waves to fall 
back. That kind of busi- 
ness didn't stop the ball, 
though.” Even the ball 
knew better. 








Criticism of our music- 
halls shows no signs of 








abating. A contemporary 
has now taken exception 





to a parade of corset models 




















| Which is a feature of one of 
‘them. If this parade is 
‘anything like an illustrated 
advertisement of ladies’ 
underclothing published by 
‘our contemporary in the 
jsame issue as the com- 
plaint, it certainly ought to 
| be stopped. 

| It has been suggested 
pee with a view to the 
'velief of. traffic congestion 
‘in London, slow and heavy 
! | vehicles should be allowed 
in the streets at night only. 
After all, persons living 
.on the main thoroughfares 
/could, we suppose, if ne- 
— cessary, go to bed during 
he had had no time to take leone in | the daytime instead of at night. 

the new dance, yet liked to be in the} 

movement, went through his callisthenic | 
exercises in the ball-room, the other 
evening, with the greatest success. 


~ 


Ti. 


** HoTspur.”’ 


Among recent snide at the Zoo 
there is, if you please, a “ Lion-faced 
Ape.” Up to the present the news 
|has been kept from the lions, as they 
| are so touchy. 





se GREEN-ROOM GOSSIP. 
THE REVIVAL OF THE CIRCUS; 
MR. SHAW S NEW PLAYS. | ‘Asked if he would not do a lot to alter 
Daily Express. | people’s mids, the Chancellor said: ‘Not as 
It started, of course, with Androcies long as these people are going on like this.’ ’’ 
and the Lion, but it seems rather a| Standard. 
pity for Mr. SHaw to be carrying the| Anyhow, he had better leave it to his 
menagerie idea still further. | friends the doctors. 
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. Parliamentary duties, whose arrival she 


' the letters are addressed to a famous 





| tremendously for you and me. 





“THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
A DUCHESS.” 
Amazina SELF-REVELATIONS. 

By the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Tinglish Review we are enabled to 
present our readers with a few choice | 
extracts from the next instalment prt 

| 





the Love Letters of the Duclress of 
Bilgewater now appearing in that fear-; 
less and exuberant periodical. It is| 
the boast of the Editor that every | 
article in his Review is true to its name | 
that it makes the reader “ tingle with 
ecstatic spirituality.” How nobly he 
fulfils this vaunt may be gathered from | 
the subjoined extracts. We would gladly | 
quote the entire instalment, did not the | 
laws of copyright forbid. It should be! 
explained that the Duchess of Bilge- 
water is the nom de querre of a beautiful | 
lady who has recently been sojourning | 
in Egypt with her husband, and that| 


politician, detained in London by his| 


is shortly expecting. 
XXI. 

“Tam sitting, Beloved, in;the pergola 
of the Pandemonium’ Hotel in my 
thinnest X-ray nainsook clothes, writ- 
ing in our love book for you, gazing on 
the Pyramid of CuEops, the poinsettias | 
and the bougainyilleas, while you, poor | 
dearest, are toiling for your. Party at 
by-elections, growing more grey and 
haggard with each speech. . . . -Some- | 
times you assume an entirely boyish | 
aspect, but when you are tired your| 
face becomes strangely dimmed, and | 
your raven hair seems silvered all over 
instead of only faintly touched with grey | 
—a touch that perhaps contributes to | 
the extreme distinction of your appear- | 
ance and enhances your. resemblance 
to GEORGE ALEXANDER. .:. But, to 
return to flowers, the Lilium auratum 
is to me the most enthralling of all 
things that grow. Its scent is the 
most passionate thing I know, except 
the curve of your lips and your proud: 
petulant nostrils. (You must come!)” 





XXVIII. 





« HicHENs—you remember our going 
to see his Bella Donna together—is an | 
impostor. He says that the Sphinx) 
does not care. 
ble blasphemy. 


She cares deeply and 


has told me so, in a low 
hieratic whisper, and she is waiting in 
a tense expectancy for your arrival on 
these immemorial shores, to crown you 
Dictator of the Delta, Sovereign of the 
Sudan, and Archimandrite of Abyssinia, 
[ am wearing my bluest tea-gown, 
dearest. . . .” 





XXXIV. 

“O mate of my heart, master of my 
medulla, captain of my cerebellum, I 
cannot live without you. Why did 
you let me go? .. . You must come; 
you must come; you must come; you 
must come. How I thank dear Finson 
Youna for teaching me the true use} 
of italics! They are the only real| 
intensifiers of emotion, the sparking | 
plugs of passion, the accelerators of 
the human combustion engine! You! 
You!” 





XLI. | 

“ Before you go, we must be in Cairo 
together. You must see the Pyramids 
by day and the Sphinx by moonlight, 
or perhaps I should say, the Minx by | 
spoon-light, for I shall be with you. | 
And we will take twin donkeys that | 
will never want to leave each other’s 
side, not twin screws, but real wild | 
asses of the desert, with twin donkey- | 


| boys, little brown Bedouins, and we'll | 


picnic on caviare and créme de Menthe | 
and recite MattHew ArNowp's “ My- | 
cerinus ”’ in alternate lines to an accom- 
paniment of twin tom-toms. Beloved, 
we will! ...° | 
LII. 

“There are so many fascinating 
places to visit—Karnak and Luxor and 
Port Said. One day we will bathe in 
the Suez Canal, and another day we | 
will motor to the Tombs of the Queens. | 
We will take no dragoman, for I know 
it all by heart—Amennotep and Seti 
and the Tarbooshes and the Khour- 
bashes and the dahabeeyahs and the 
shadoofs and the scarabs and the Arabs. 
I will introduce you to them all, and 
I shall say to them in the lovely words 
of the Etruscan Phuphluns, ‘ Ulat tana- 
larezul, amavakar lauten weltheinasse, 


y?0 


sthlafunas slelethcarriu! 


LVI. 


“Last night I dreamed of you, my 
Adored One, my soul’s core, my Ikon! 
We were on horseback together, riding, 
ever riding! Suddenly you leaned over 
towards me and kissed my tall hat. 
How I shall love my hat after this!” 


children love you, though you hate 
children like black-beetles; and the 
servants adore you in spite of the un- 
usual trouble you give. And I am sure 
your valet worships you idolatrously— 
indeed I am furiously jealous of Louis. 
Oh to be your doormat, your pen-wiper, 
even your door-scraper or your hat- 
brush, you magnificent, Mephisto- 
phelean, marmoreal monster, you per- 
fect and impenetrable Pipsqueak !” 


LXXXII. 


“You are coming! You dariing! 


You are actually coming. Yes! It’s 
true! Coming! You! You! YOU! 


Everything has become gay. All the 
stars are singing, just as they do at 
music-halls. I am trembling like a 
blancmange. I sing a Te Deum day 
and night. It is an excerpt from a 
passionate Italic opera and goes like 
this: You are coming! You have 
bought your ticket, my belcved. You 
have engaged a state-room. You will 
be sea-sick, but you don’t care. You 
are coming nearer and nearer to Egypt 
every day. I wait for you here, I, queen 
of women, because you are my king. 
The moon is my cream cheese because 
you love me. The sun is my glow-worm. 
The earth is my football ! 

“There, that’s my Te Deum. I sing 
it all day and all night, and George is 
furious about it. But how can I help 
it? You! You!” : 


The Larkin Ascending. 
(Sung, to a Birrell-lirrel accompaniment, 
by a peaceful picketer, in praise of the 
hero of the Dublin strike.) 
Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 
Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall... 
We want the key of his wild note... 
The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality, 
So pure that it salutes the suns, 
The voice of one for millions.” 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 





From a letter in The Daily Sketch :— 
‘* Your correspondent who likens a man to 
a super-monkey, and impugns his morality, 
seems to b2 ignorant that the greatest anato- 





LNI. 
“There are still, Beloved, all the 
Theban temples which 1 have not yet 


It is a base and horri-| mentioned, but which you will find in | ape.”’ 


Baedeker. These, too, we will visit, 


She, O Chauffeur of my Soul, and meditate | was going to say something rude about 
muffled | hand in hand upon holocausts of im- | women, but the danger passed away. 

perial passions, whose most appalling | 
ebullitions are as naught when com-| 


pared to the volcanic and demoniac 
terribilitd of my Love for You, you 
Gorgeous and Gargantuan Idol. Even 
my husband likes you, though you two 


have not a thing in common; the, 


|mists and physiologists are unanimous in 
opinion that woman is less evolved from the 
monkey woman must be the better evolved 
from the monkey woman must be the better 


At one time we quite thought the writer 





‘* Perhaps that which calls for most com- 
ment is the short travelling coat of fawn 
corduroy, worn With a loose belt of the same 
material and cut with long narrow labels.” 
Paris Fashions. 
The labels would, of course, be very 
useful on a travelling coat. 
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THE BRONCHO-BUSTER. 


Presipent Wooprow Witsoy. “I WONDER WHAT I DO NEXT.” 
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WHY SHOULD Nor ACTORS, IN THE SIRESS OF MODELN COMPETITION, DO THEIR OWN ADVERTISING ? 

THE PROTAGCNISTS IN PHARAOH AND HIS COURT WHILE LESSER MEMBERS OF THE CAST, WITH THE TITLE OF THE PLAY 
MIGHT STROLL THE WEST-END WITH THE NOW PAINTED ON A PROMINENT PART OF THE PERSON, MIGHT BE TRAINED TO CREATE 
POPULAR ADVERTISEMENT-UMBRELLA, A **BLocK’’ aT PIccADILLY CIRCUS AND OTHER FAVOURABLE CENTRES. 

Here, take my seat.’ I felt a kindly glow 
A NIGHTMARE OF THE UNDERGROUND. | Suffuse my cheek, I felt my conscience warmed 
I pREAMED a dreadful dream the other night ; By service to his venerable woe ; 
I dreamed that I was on the Underground Like a boy-scout, his day’s good deed performed, 
One of those mornings when you have to bite I turned to join the shades that shrieked and 
The fog, not bolt it; horror grew around swarmed, 
Such as in marshy places men have found While he, the old man, like a gale-tossed petal 
Or Amazonian forests thick with vapours, Squatted with grateful words upon my settle. 
Where no fires gleam, but only wandering tapirs. | So far so good. But later, when in pain, 
Glow’ring we sat. But oh, not all of us; Hurled to the door, escheated of my strap, 
The gangways and the platforms at the ends I — that antique buffer disentrain, 
Were filled with careworn spirits dolorous The guard saluted him ; he touched his cap. 
Striving to find the halter that suspends, | “ Who s that? I asked him. “ Who is that old 
Who bat-like seized the shoulders of their friends, chap? ™ ; oath 
Staggered and reeled in Dionysie poses, | “One of the Board,” he said. ... I howled with 
Lit the wrong pipes and tended alien noses. pone “gi : , 
| And woke, perspiring, to the mist-veiled morrow. 
And many asked, when they beheld that rout, Evog. 





What, in the name of Styx’s ninefold rings, 
The Company’s directors were about 
Not to foresee so blank a state of things, 
And when the Lord of Darkness stretched his win 


Our readers may remember that we called attention a little 
while ago to the alleged visit of Aviator Dancourt and 
gs, Passenger Roux to Belfast on their way from Paris to 


Why, for his sake, they did not put more blooming | Cairo. The Cork Constitution, in announcing their arrival 
Carriages on. Yes, most of us were fuming. | at Bukharest, heads its paragraph “Cape To Carro FLIcut.” 


. - | Aviator Dancourt’s generosity in showing Passenger Roux 

But I, Thad a seat. Tillsuddenly . all these interesting towns not strictly on the line of flight 
I saw an old man silver-haired and frail; cannot be too highly praised. 

Not fit to take the tango’s steps was he, 








Much less to ride on that tempestuous rail. ‘‘ JMITATIONS OF IMMoRTALITY.—By William Wordsworth.” 
Like a blown leaf he was, worn thin and pale, Times Literary Supplement. 
For which the winds of Autumn chafe and chatter, So far WorpswortH’s imitation of it looks almost like the | 





So I politely rose and said, “ Old gaffer, real thing. 
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nations must merit the respect that'a wet sponge above his hostess’s bed- 
all genuine philanthropic effort evokes.| room door, lines an uncle’s hat with 
The man who can make two smiles; mustard, or gratuitously rings a fire 
grow where one grew before is rightly | alarm, is at once requested to resign. 
entitled to be regarded as a public} But almost every decent practical joke 
benefactor, and to label my cousin] of any importance and originality suc- 
George Biflin a drone, simply because | cessfully perpetrated during the last 
he is under no necessity to work for a|few years has been planned at the 
living, would be as unjust as it is| headquarters and carried out under 
obviously discourteous. It may, indeed, | the auspices of the 8.P.H.G. 
be safely asserted that in the — - 
course of a brief and appar- | 
ently otiose existence Cousin | 
George has done more than | 
most of his contemporaries | 
to augment the sum of human | 
happiness. As the result of | 
his persistent labours, light | 
and laughter have invaded 
many of the earth’s darkest | 
and most desolate places, | 
while innumerable lost and | 
broken souls have found fresh | 
comfort and courage in the| 
contemplation of his face-| 
tious activities. 
It is now some ten years} 
since George was inspired | 
with the brilliant notion of | 
forming what he called a/| 
Society for the Promotion of | 
Human Gaiety, and it would | 
be no idle boast to claim that | 
during the whole of this 
happy decade the Society has 
fully earned the title so felicit- 
ously conferred upon it by 
my cousin at its inception. 
Like all successful institu-| 
tions the $.P.H.G. (to give it| 
its popular name) is con-' 
trolled by a small and select | 
committee, of which I am 
the Managing Secretary, | 
while my cousin is the Vice- 
President, and to his aged 
mother have been entrusted the duties | 


124 
anata 
. ns . pe ght . , 
aa - may occur to individual tastes. The 
THE “S.P.H.G. cruel hoax is taboo, and the vulgar 
Every sincere and _ conscientious’ practical joke is actively discouraged. 
| attempt to increase the gaiety of! Any member, for instance, who balances 
! 
! 











KEEN MOTORIST, TAKING HORSEBACK EXERCISE B 






George and I have always regarded 





Y DOCTOR'S ORDERS, 
| HAS MOMENTARY RELAPSE WHILE TRYING TO STEER ROUND CORNER. 


the space that separated us diminished. 


| We could see our victim vainly racking 


his brains to try to remember who on 
earth the strange couple could be who 
seemed to know him so well, whom he 
did not recollect ever having previously 
laid eyes on. He must finally have 
come to the conclusion that he had 
probably made our acquaintance on 
board ship or in some Swiss hotel, and 
that his memory had.played him false, 
for by the time he was within ten 
yards of us he had made up his mind 
to do what was apparently expected 
— of him, and his face lit up 
with a polite but somewhat 
nervous grin of recognition. 
| This was, of course, the 
signal for George and me to 
assume a look of frigid hos- 
tility, and, glaring ferociously 
at the unfortunate man, as 
though indignant at his im- 
pertinence, we passed him 
coldly by. It was pathetic to 
watch our victim’s genial 
smile freeze upon his lips; 
and, when he looked round 
and saw us smiling at some- 
one further up the street, he 
seemed inclined to kick him- 
self with annoyance. 

George and I repeated 
this process with different 
strangers until we reached 
Trafalgar Square, buoyed up 
the while with the conscious- 
ness that we were supplying 
our various victims with 
stories to tell to their wives 
when they reached home, and 
thus infusing gaiety and 
colour into many an other- 
wise drab and dreary house- 
hold. 

A strong gale was blowing 
round the base of Nelson’s 
Column, and, as we stationed 
ourselves at the breeziest 
‘corner of the plinth, my 


|cousin and I foresaw that we should 


of Honorary Treasurer. The fact that publicity as an essential concomitant of | not have long to wait before carrying 
J « J } oD 5. 





Mrs. Biffin is partially blind and 
completely bedridden detracts 
little from her capacity to fulfil the 
delicate financial functions associated 
with her office, since, although she is 
not too blind to sign cheques, she is 
sufficiently bedridden to be unable to 
spring across to the bank and stop 
their payment ; her physical disabilities 
therefore qualify her in a peculiar degree 
for the important post to which she is 
annually and unanimously re-elected. 
It is not necessary to explain that 
the by-laws and regulations of the 
Society are all framed with one object, 
namely to stimulate healthy human 
laughter by any innocent means that 





but | 


success, and in the crowded street we 
find the most suitable arena for the 
display of those mirth-provoking quali- 
ties which it is ever our ambition to 
cultivate and develop. It has long 
been our custom to devote one whole 
day of every week to the claims of the 
Society, and on Monday morning last, 
when my cousin called for me at my 
club and we set off together down 
Pall Mall, I was in the proper frame of 
mind to carry out the harmless project 
that we had already carefully discussed. 

Selecting the first innocent stranger 
whom we observed approaching in the| ‘Excuse me,” I remarked politely, 
distance, we fixed him with a radiant |“‘but 1 thought I ought to tell you. 
smile, which increased in cordiality as | Your hat has blown off.” 


,out the second part of our morning’s 
|programme. In less than ten minutes 
a particularly violent gust of wind swept 
'down the square and, as we had hoped, 
lifted the hat from an old gentleman's 
|head and bore it gracefully away to- 
/ wards Charing Cross. Before its owner 
, had time to start in pursuit I was at his 
elbow and had placed-a delaying hand 
| upon his shoulder. 

“What is it?” he inquired pettishly, 
while the truant hat careered madly 
across the path of approaching omni- 
| buses. 
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Agile Footman (candidate for Olympic sprinting honours). ‘‘ Mr. JENKINS, M’LADY.”’ 








With a muttered oath the old gentle- > 
man shook me off, and was et more THE TERROR. 
about to dart away in pursuit of his| 7¢ Swankington Estate to Mr. John 
headgear when George stepped suddenly Smith. 
in front of him. Swankington Estate Office. 

“ What do you want?” roared the old | Dear Sir,—On behalf of his Grace 
gentleman, by this time completely; the Duke of Swankington we beg to 
upset. jremind you that the lease under the 

“TI beg your pardon,” said George in| terms of which you occupy premises 
his suavest tones. “I trust you will|in Swank Street, W., granted by us 


forgive me for mentioning it, but I felt 
you would like to be told. The fact is, 
Sir, your—your hat has blown off.” 


| twenty-one years ago, will expire on| 
September 29th next, and we have to| 
state that we shall be happy to renew | 


Mr. John Smith to the Swankington 
Estate Office. 

Dear Sirs,—I have received your 
letter and I’m going to tell Luoyp 
| GEORGE. Yours faithfully, 

J. SMITH. 


| Telegram to“ Smith, Swank Street, W.” 
Do nothing till you receive our 
| letter.—SwANKINGTON EstaTE OFFICE. 


The Swankington Estate Office to 
Mr. John Smith. 











At this moment a gallant policeman,|it on the following very reasonable 
risking his life in. a worthy cause, | terms, viz. : 
succeeded in disentangling the elusive; The rent to be increased by £1,200 
topper from the mudguard of a Na-/ per annum. 
tional Steam Car, and bore it towards; As you are aware, the value of the 
us in a much battered but not irrepar-; premises has greatly appreciated since 
able condition; and if you could have| your occupancy. The new stone face 
seen the tears of joy that filled the| which you have added is an improve- 
eyes of hardened bus-conductors, the | ment which alone justifies us in asking 
smiles that illumined the faces of weary | this small additional sum in rent. Your 
bank-clerks on their way to work, as/| installation of a modernised electric 
they listened to our old gentleman's | lighting system has also added so much 
views on the folly of well-meaning | to the value of the premises that we are 
officiousness, you would have realised | not satisfied that we are doing ourselves 
that our efforts had not been vain, and | justice in the matter. Still, as you are 
that many a human being that day|an old tenant, we should wish to treat 
had good cause to bless the ceaseless| you as generously as possible. 
activities of the Society for the Promo- Yours faithfully, 
tion-of. Human Gaiety. THe Swankinaton Estate Orrice. 





Sir,—We beg respectfully to acknow- 
| ledge your letter, and sincerely apologise 
‘to you if anything we said therein gave 
you cause for anxiety. Having care- 
fully reconsidered your case, we have 
| decided not only to remit the proposed 
‘increase but to reduce your rent by 
one-half. Hoping to learn that you 
are not proceeding to take the extreme 
step indicated in your letter, we beg to 
remain, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
Tue SwankinctTon Estate OFFICE. 





‘*An unpaced cycle ride of 27 miles 355 
|yards is the wonderful performance accom- 
| plished by M. Berthet at Paris recently.”’ 

Times of Ceylon. 
This is nothing. We once rode by our- 
selves from London to Brighton, a 
‘distance of more than fifty miles. 
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A BREATH OF LIFE. 

Tuts is the story of a comedy which 
nearly became a tragedy. In its way 
it is rather a pathetic story. 

The comedy was called The Wooing 
of Winifred. It written by an 
author whose name I forget; produced 
by the well-known and (as his press- 
agent has often told us) popular 
manager, Mr. Levinski; 
(among others) that very charming 
young man, Prosper Vane known 
locally as Alfred Briggs until he took 
to the stage. Prosper played the 
young hero, Dick Seaton, who was 
actually wooing Winifred. Mr. Levin- 
ski himself took the part of a middle- 
aged man of the world with a slight 
embonpoint ; down in the programme as 
Sir Geoffrey Throssell, but fortunately 
still Mr. Levinski. His opening words, 
as he came on, were, “ Ah, 
a note for you somewhere,’ which gave 
the audience an interval in which to 
welcome him, while he felt in all his 
pockets for the letter. One can bow 
quite easily while feeling in one’s 
pockets, and it is much more natural 
than stopping in the middle of an 
important speech in order to acknow- 
ledge any cheers. The realisation of 
this, by a dramatist, is what is called 
‘stagecraft.”” In this ease the audience 
could tell at once that the “ technique” 
of the author (whose name unfortun- 
ately I forget) was going to be all right. 

But perhaps I had better describe 
the whole play as shortly as possible. 
The theme—as one guessed from the 
title, even before the curtain rose—was 
the wooing of Winifred. In the First 
Act Dick proposed to Winifred and 
was refused by her, not from lack of 
love, but for fear lest she might spoil 
his career, he being one of those big- 
hearted men with a hip-pocket to 
whom the open spaces of the world 
call loudly; whereupon Mr. Levinski 
Winifred on one side and told the 
how, when he had been a 
some good woman had 
refused him for a similar reason 
and had been miserable ever since. 
Accordingly in the Second Act Winifred 
withdrew her refusal and offered to 
marry Dick, who declined to take 
advantage of her offer for fear that she 
was willing to marry him from pity 
rather than from love; whereupon Mr. 
Levinski Dick on one side and 
told the audience how, when he had 
heen a young man, he had refused to 
marry some good woman (a different 
one) for a similar reason, and had 
been broken-hearted ever afterwards. 
| In the Third Act it really seemed as 


was 


took 


young man, 


took 


Mr. 


actor- | 
and played by | 


| fre ~<l, 


Dick, I have | 


though they were coming together at | 


last; for at the beginning of 


i. 


it | 


. . ° ! 
Levinski tcok them both aside and 


told the audience a parable about | 
a butterfly and a snap-dragon, which | 
was both pretty and helpful, and caused ! 
several middle-aged ladies in the first | 
and second rows of the upper circle to | 
say, “ What a nice man Mr. Levinski 
must be at home, dear!’’—the purport | 
of the allegory being to show that both } 
Dick and Winifred were being very | 
silly, as indeed by this time everybody 
but the author was aware. Unfor- 
tunately at that moment a footman | 
entered with a telegram for Miss Wini- | 
which announced that she had | 
been left fifty thousand pounds by a| 
dead uncle in Australia; and, although’ 





Mr. Levinski seized this fresh oppor: | 
tunity to tell the audience how in| 
similar circumstances Pride, to his! 


lasting remorse, had kept him and some 
good woman (a third one) apart, never- 
theless Dick held back once more, for 
fear lest he should be thought to be 
marrying her for her money. The 
curtain comes down as he says, ‘Good 
bye Good ber—eye.” But there 
is a Fourth Act, and in the Fourth | 
Act Mr. Levinski has a splendid 
time. He tells the audience two para- 
bles—one about a dahlia and a sheep, 
which I couldn’t quite follow—and 
three reminiscences ,of life in India; 
he brings together finally and for ever 
these hesitating lovers; and, best of all, 
he has a magnificent love-scene of his 
own with a pretty widow, in which we 
see, for the first time in the play, how 
love should really be made—not boy- 
and - girl pretty - pretty love, but the 
deep emotion felt (and with occasional 
lapses of memory explained) by a| 
middle-aged man with a slight embon- | 


point who has knocked about the| 
world a bit and knows Ife. Mr. 
Levinski, I need not say, was at his| 


best in this Act. 


IT met Prosper Vane at the club some | 
ten days before the first night, and | 
asked him how rehearsals were going. | 

“Qh, all right,” he said. “ But it’s 
a‘rotten play. L’ve got such a dashed 
silly part.” 

“From what you told me,” 
‘it sounded rather good.” 

“It’s so dashed unnatural. For 
three whole Acts this girl and I are in| 
ilove with each other, and we know 
we're in love with each other, and yet | 


] said, 


we simply fool about. She’s a dashed | 
pretty girl, too, my boy. In real life | 


i'd jolly soon—— 

“ My dear Alfred,” I protested, | 
“you're not going to fall in love with 
the girl you have to fall in love with on 
the stage? I thought actors never did | 
that.” 


“They do sometimes; it’s 





}know. I suppose Prosper was_ner- 
|vous; I-am sure he was very much in 
love. Anyhow, this is how, on that 
famous first-night, the Third Act 
/ ended :-— 
Exit Sir Geoffrey. 

Winifred (breaking the silence). Dick, 
you heard what he said. Don’t let this 
silly money come between us. I have 





| Whereupon he song her up in 1 his 
a dashed | arms and carried her triumphantly off 


good advertisement. Anyway, it’s a 
silly part, and [’m fed up with it.” 

“ Yes, but do be reasonable. If Dick 
got engaged at once to Winifred what 

would happen to Levinski? He'd 
have nothing to do.” 

Prosper Vane grunted. As he seemed 
disinclined for further conversaticn | 
left him. 


The opening night came, and the 
usual distinguished and fashionable 
audience (including myself), such as 
habitually attends “Mr. Levinski’s first 
nights, settled down to enjoy itself 
Two Acts went well. At the end of 
each Mr. Levinski came before the 
curtain and bowed to us, and we had 
‘the honour of clapping him loud and 
long. Then the Third Act began. . . 
Now this is how the Third Act ends 

Exit Sir Geoffrey. 

Winifred (breaking the silence). Dick, 
you heard what he said. Don’t let this 
silly money come between us. 1 have 
told you I love you, dear. Won’t you— 
won't you speak to me ? 

Dick. Winifred, I——__ (He gets up 
and walks round the room, his brow 
knotted, his right fist occasionally strik- 
ing his left palm. Finally he comes to a 
stand in front of her.) Winifred, [—— 
(He raises his arms slowly at right angles 
to his body and lets them fall heavily 
down again.) 1 ean’t. (In @ low hoarse 
voice) l—can’t! (He stands for a mo- 
ment with bent head ; then with a jerk 
he pulls himself together.) Good-bye! 
(His hands go out to her, but he draws 
them back as if frightened to touch her 
Nebly) Good ber-eye. 

He squares his shoulders and stands 
looking at the audience with his 
chin in the then with a shrug 
of utter des which would bring 








air; 
pair, 


I went to the dress rehearsal, and so | 
know. 
How the accid 


, 
tears into the eyes of any young | 
thing in the pit, he turns and with | 
bent head walks slowly out. } 

| 

Curraln. 

; roe | 

That is how the Third Act ends. | 
| 

| 


mnt happened I do not 


told you I love you, dear. 
won't you speak to me? 

Dick (jumping up). Winifred am - 
(with a great gulp) 1 LOVE YOU 


Won't you 
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THE FASHIONABLE AGE TO MARRY. 


IS W:TH PLEASURE THAT WE ARE ABLE TO RECORD THE CULMINATION OF A TENDER ROMANCE IN THE MARRIAGE, LAST WEEE, 


Ir 





the stage. . . and after a little natural | 
hesitation the curtain came down. 
2 | 
Behind the seenes all was conster- | 
nation. Myr. Levinski (absolutely furi- 
ous) had a hasty consultation with the 
| author (also furious), in the course of 
which they both saw that the Fourth 
Act as written was now an impossi- 
bility. Poor Prosper, who had almost 
immediately recovered his sanity, trem- 
| blingly suggested that Mr. Levinski 
should announce that, owing to the 
sudden illness of Mr. Vane, the Fourth 
Act could not be given. Mr. Levinski 
was kind enough to consider this 
| Suggestion not entirely stupid ; his own | 
| idea having been (very regretfully) to | 
leave out the two parables and three | 
reminiscences from India and concen- | 
trate on the love-scene with the widow. 





! 


“Or there’s another way,” began the 
author. ‘ We might fs 

And then a gentleman in the gallery 
settled it from the front of the curtain. 
There was nothing in the programme 
to show that the play was in four Acts. 
“The Time is the present-day and the 
Scene in Sir Geoffrey Throssell’s 
town-house,” And the 





is 
vas all it said. 
gentleman in the gallery, thinking it 
was all over, and being pleased with 
the play and particularly with the 
realism of the last moment of it, 
shouted “Author!” And suddenly every- 
body else cried “ Author! Author!” 
The play was ended. 


I said that this was the story of a 
comedy which nearly became a tragedy. 
But it turned out to be no tragedy at | 
all. In the three Acts to which Prosper 





OF OUR DEPUTY SUB-ASSISTANT INK-MIXER (PENSIONER) TO OUR AUXILIARY CHAR (RETIXED). 


dance which was soon to be the rage 
of society. But though, as a result, 
the takings of the Box Office surpassed 
all Mr. Levinski’s previous records, our 
friend Prosper Vane received no prac- 
tical acknow!edgment of his services. 
He had to be content with the hand 
and heart of the lady who played 
Winifred, and the fact that Mr. Levinski 
was good enough to attend the wedding. 
There was, in fact, a photograph in all 
the papers of Mr. Levinski doing it. 


A. A. M. 





TO CYNTHIA, 
WHO MAY COMMAND HIM 
ANYTHING. 
Dear, when amid the babel, 
Raucous and insincere, 
That rules the dinner-table 
You whisper in my ear 


ALMOST 


“Yes, yes,” he said. “ Your plan is; Vane had condemned it the play| With breath so sweetly bated 
better. I will say you are ill. It is|appealed to both critics and public; | Wienls cute eceank tas a 
true; you are mad. To-morrow we for the Fourth Act (as he recognised : 


will play it as it was written.” 

“You can’t,” said the author gloomily. 
“ The erities won’t come till the Fourth 
Act, and they ‘Il assume that the Third 
Act ended as it did to-night. The 
Fourth Act will seem all nonsense to! 
| them.” 

“True. And I was so good, so much | 
myself, in that Act.” He turned to | 
; Prosper. ‘“ You—fool!” he hissed. 

i 





so clearly) was unnecessary, and would 
ihave spoilt the balance of it entirely. 


Best of all, the shortening of the play 
demanded that some entertainment 
should be provided in front of it, and 
this enabled Mr. Levinski to introduce 
to the public Professor Wollabollacolla 
and Princess Collabollawolla, the fam- 
ous exponents of the Bongo-Bongo, 


that fascinating Central African waz. 


I feel myself translated 
To realms of chivalry, 


Do you require a token 
Of such a love as mine? 
The many vows I’ve spoken 
My deeds shall underline. 
But though, as your defender, 
My very life I'll yield, 
One thing I won’t surrender— 
The walnut 1 ’ve just peeled. 
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Little Girl ( fortissimo). ‘‘Ou! Look, McTHER, THERE'S A LADY SELLING FURS.”’ 








we got so much of it that we put up 
our prices; but I am not sure that we 
Tue Ape and I wrote the whole of the} got the best stuff in that way, because, 
first number ourselves, but after that|as I pointed out to the Ape, the chaps 
we used to take outside contributions, | that have the most money aren't always 
only of course we made chaps pay to/the best poets. It doesn’t follow, I 
get their things into the paper, except | mean. 
advertisements. We found we had to| But the chief object of the paper was 
pay for them or we shouldn't have got| to show up abuses, which the Ape says 
any, and a paper looks rotten without | is the highest mission of the Press. 
advertisements. It was called Bilge,| One of the Ape’s best ideas was his 
and it came out whenever we had|series of Character Studies of the 
enough money to pay the printer.| Prefects. They used to make it sell like 
Later on we got old Clarke—he’s the! hot cakes sometimes. He called them 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 





Fourth Form master and he really was 
pretty decent about it—to guarantee the 
thing up to ten bob, and then we could 
go to press on the off-chance of selling 
enough copies to make up the amount. 
The Ape invented a splendid motto 


“The Man of the Week,” and they were 
supposed to be interviews. They were 
frightfully clever and sarcastic, but the 
Ape is an extraordinarily brainy chap. 
After a time the prefects hardly dared 
to touch him, because if one of them 





that was always put at the top of the! licked him he used to put in little 
front sheet: “‘ What the Lower School) snipey paragraphs about his batting 
thinks to-day the Sixth will’ think! average or his voice (if he was in the 
to-morrow.” | choir) or the colour of his hair. And 
He always put in a good deal of news,| then he often got licked again for 
of course.. When the Under Fifteen | cheek. 
team played the Lunatic Asylum he} Of course the whole thing was sup- 
had an account running to at least two) pressed at last. That's the worst of 
columns; and then he used to put a/this place. They can’t stand hearing 
rotten little paragraph in a corner} the truth. The Ape had started a new 
called “Other Matches,” just giving| column called “Things they do better 
the scores of the First and Second. Of| in Other Schools.” Of course he didn’t 
course that made them rather mad.| know anything about other schools, but 
We had any amount of poetry, in fact| that didn’t bother him. And in one 


number he showed up all sorts of things 
—the butter, which certainly had been 
putrid for weeks, and the clock in the 
tower of the Pay. that doesn’t go, and 
a shirt of his that was lost in the wash, 
and the electric light in the Gimmy, 
and the chimney in the Fourth Form 
room, and the rotten supply of new 
fives balls, and the beastly uncomfort- 
able seats in the chapel. I think that 
number would probably have finished 
us in any case, but it also had an 
Editorial which even I thought was a 
bit personal. 

“ Of course we don’t wish to impute 
anything,” it began (the Ape was 
always using “impute”’), “but it is a 
coincidence that the whole of the funds 
of this newspaper, amounting at the 
time to 3s. 5d., should have disappeared 
on the same day on which Mr. Binks, 
our late Third Form master, sailed for 
America.” 

That finished it. The Ape will have 
to try to think of something else. 





From a Baboo letter received from 
an applicant who was selected for the 
Police Training School :— 

‘Your honour is, I may say, the Hen of 
Benevolence. If your honour will consent to 
continue to sit upon this poor egg, there is 
great hope that it will hatch into efficient 
police-officer."’ 
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YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Prive Minister (io CHIEF Liperat Warp). “DISTRACT ME, PERCY; DISTRACT ME WITH 
SONGS OF KEIGHLEY; DO NOT FEAR TO OVERDO IT.” 
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Our Host. ‘‘“Brrork PRESENTING 
CURIOUS OCCURRENCE—AT 
FOR METHYLATED SPIRIT, 


THE 
SAY 
PORT 


BRANDY. 

(A hill-man.) 

GrizzLep and stiff with his eight De- | 

cembers 

The old dog hobbles across the yard, 
Eyes blood-shottten and red as embers, 
Coat worn thin and a face be-searred ; 
Poor old bandy dog, poor old Brandy | 
dog, | 


Full of battles and fights fought hard. 


Time to sit in the cosy ingle ? 
Time to curl on the roe-skin mat ? 
Where the warrior dreams shall mingle | 
Fox and otter and mountain-eat ? 
Torn ears cock to them, grim jaws lock , 
to them 
(Devil a doubt—you'd say—of that!). | 





“Passed your best,” 
it, 
“ Bit too old for the hill,” said he; 
“ Liked the looks of you” (to his credit; 
Captious Sassenach though he be) ; 
That ’s his say of it, that’s the way 
of it 
Le him 
sce. 


iellinsisrinsininaeeesininaieeeee 


so the eritie said 


climb to the cairns and 





THIS NUMBE 
AND WHAT MAKES THIS MISTAKE 


it 


LULU, .44 On 


4 


ya alte ay 





4 
yy 





PRIZES 
R FOUR, 


TO THE 
THE 


WINNERS I SHOULD LIKE 
‘TEST OF ¢MELL,’ TABLE. 
SO REMARKABLE 


TO 


Cairns and crags where the snow-flake | 
flurries, 
Coigns where the great hill-foxes grin, 
' Hostile caves of a hund red worries— 
Take the terriers, huie them in; 
Litheand little dogs, keen and kittle dogs, 
Two twin devils that thrust and pin! | 
Hark, they 
(Hark, and hear it, and hold your| 
breath) ; 
Yards be!ow how the fight roars rediy- 
Gallant Besom and little Beth ; 
Hark the noise of ’em, hark the joys of 
‘em, 
Battle, murder and sudden death ! 


‘re up to him, hot and a: “adly | 


Beat, though—out again, 
bleeding, 
Lost him somehow (your young 
can) ; 
Pick them up, they 
breeding 
Yet with many a cateran ; 
“i old pup, to him! in, and up to 


bristling, 

‘uns 
shall prove their 
WOW, 


him! 
Leu in, Brandy! leu in, old man!” 


Mute and murderous, in he bustles; 
Never a whimper boasts he’s found; 





Dag 


QUITE 
1S THAT IT’S THE 


i One hill-robber 


Why 
Ith Nii 


REMARK ON AN INTERESTING—AH—NOT 
NINETY PER CENT. OF YOU MISTOOK 
VERY PORT YOU HAD AT DINNER.’ 


TO 
THE 


’ 


Only an eerie wind that rustles, 
Moans and moils as the flasks 
round; 
Dark and chill it is, on the hill it is, 
Yes, » but the old dog’s still to ground! 


v3 


Out at + last crawls the orim nola savage, 
Red as ribbons from crest to pad ; 


I{ad the brush of him, eh, old lad? 
Lord, no fears o’ you, eight hard years 
0’ you; 
Wouldn’t ‘a’ left him ‘less you had! 


Grizzled and stiti with his long De- 
cembers, 
The old dog hirples adown the hill, 
Eyes blood-shotten and red as embers, 
Rumbling yet of the grip and kill; 


Poor old Brandy dog, poor old bandy | 


dog, 
Worth the pick of the young’uns still! 





‘« Priest wanted January or earlier, through 


preferment. £180—£200. Graduate, single, 
active, good clear voice. Married if possible.” 


Advt. in * Church Times.’ 


For a single man we are afraid it is not 


possible. 


no more shall ravage— ; 
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THE HAT-HUNTER. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—I know you 
iunch. These facts do not escape me. 
I have even imagined your doing it to 
rhyme and bringing the matter to a 
logical conclusion by amplifying your 
name into Mr. Puncheon. I also know 
that you do it sometimes at the Inner 


Temple Hall, and have actually seen | 


you informing a bored and apathetic 


clerk at the pay desk what you have) 


| eaten (this between you and him, in 


i the 


' names of which, if they are 





strictest confidence). ———— 
Possibly your readers also | 
lunch; but they do not all} 
perform that feat in that! 
Hall. Itis therefore neces- | 
sary for me to explain that 
Templars who arrive in 
hats and remove them for!) 
luncheon purposes place} 
them on a side table, unless 
they are lucky enough to 
secure one of the few pegs. 
Among these said Templars 
are, as often as not, myself 
and my friend Carr. 

Any man can lunch, but, 
it takes a genius to select 
his hat afterwards from a} 
mass of some hundreds, the | 
there, it is next to impossible 
to read. Genius is a matter! 
of instinet, and it an 
instinet which all of us at 
the Temple, except Carr, 
possess. When he began| 
the lunching habit, he used 
to manage the hat selection | 
all right, because he care- | 
fully chose his spot to begin | 
with, sat firmly opposite it 
to go on with, and for the 
rest concentrated his atten- | 
tion on it till the end, to! 
the exclusion of a considered 
ordering and a proper enjoy- | 
ment of his victuals. When 
we used to talk to him in —- 


is 


A. 
B. 


those days, we never got his undivided ! 


attention. I of all his fellow-lunchers 
was the first to distract him. I engaged 
him in conversation on this very sub- 
ject of hats and he became so engrossed 
in describing his method of identifica- 
tion that he forgot to carry it out. It 
was only by thinking backwards, by 
reminding himself of the site of his 
past meal and looking inside every hat 
that could possibly be said to be 
opposite that site, that he ever found 
it again. 

That event alarmed Carr. He posi- 
tively refused for 1 while to speak to 
any of us between the dofling and the 
donning of his hat. We took exception 
to this and for a few days he lunched 
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|with his hat on. But some casual! one to find both the hats, since he had 
| person, noting the fact, chaffed him} seen to it when he came in that both 
‘about it. “ Hallo, old man! are things | were together. 
as busy with you as all that?” . Carr; » The other day he nearly had an acci- 
is very sensitive.» The bare suspicion dent. He informed Baxter, just before 
of his deliberately keeping his hat on, the decisive moment, that he was de- 
to identify himself: with. the. brisker| pending on him, for Baxter can, he 
practices and to suggest the inference | says, always find his own hat on the 
that he could only just snatch time for; unconscious impulse of the moment. 
lunch and none for removing hats, was | But the responsibility of having to find 
/repugnant to him. He gave uf trying | two hats unmanned even Baxter, and 
to avoid the problem and returned to|as the two stood or fell together there 
his effort to solve it. must have been a double disaster but 
_ for a bit of luck. “Ah!” 
| said Carr to the also hatless 
and now nervous Baxter, 
“that’s mine; I can tell it 
by the ribbon;” and he 
|grabbed at a hat which, 
| though it turned out to be 
| Baxter's, nevertheless put 
him on the line of his own. 
| .To-day Baxter told us 
about it at lunch, and placed 
|Carr in another difficulty. 
He was at the moment 
relying on me; but to get 
up from the table with me 
now might be to make me 
aware of my responsibility 
|and possibly lead to my 
bungling the affair. So he 
lay. low and let me go out 
alone. Then, having closely 
| watched my movements, he 
| followed me, hoping for the 
best. Alas, it was a mis- 
| placed hope. 
| Iam told that the sight 
,of him walking helplessly 
up and down twenty feet 
of top-hats (four or six deep) 
was melancholy in the ex- 
ltreme. It must also, to 
those hat-owners who did 
}not know the scrupulous 
and conscientious nature of 
| Carr, have given ground for 





Prt 


‘* So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Hath smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, 


And so proceed ad infinitum.'’—SWIFT. : : 
' ‘considerable anxiety. At 


NITED NGDOM . USTER. . 
Une Kmopos G. Uisten, seen, [any rate, I met, hint late, 
—- —-—-— : moving across King’s Bench 

He resorted to a number of different | Walk bare-headed and slightly damped 
devices. He would arrange a series of ,by the rain. He greeted me with the 
other people’s hats upside down and’ remark, “ My worst fears are realised 
place his own in their midst upside at last!” 
up. He would reverse the process.' As he told me this, I felt glad that I, 
This failing by reason of the mutability at any rate, had secured a hat. Later 
of hats, he resorted to the device of,investigation, conducted in private, 
going without lunch. Not being able showed me that the hat I had was 
to bear that, he tried lunching else-| Carr's. Sorry though I am about this, 
where. Not being able to bear that,|I am not going to tell Carr until he 
he joined-us once more, adopting yet has retrieved my hat, which (I hold) he 
another system. He would wait out-| has lost. Can you please (as between 
side Hall for one of us, go in with that4 barristers) tell me what is the law 
one, and stick to him through the thick | bearing on the matter? Otherwise | 
and thin of the meal, sitting on, or even | shall have to look it up, and I hate 
leaving before his appetite was appeased, | doing that. 
for the purpose of coming out with that | Yours very faithfully, 
one. By this means he left it to that, Inner TempLar. 
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Mother (cheerfully to perfect stranger). ‘‘ THis OUGHTER BLOW THE ’OCPING CORF ART OF ’IM.”? 








THE STAR TURN. 


JAMES and I do not think very much 
of Ermyntrude; we find it impossible 
to understand her parents’ enthusiasm 
for one so small and, apparently, so 
imbecile. Of course we have not told 
them of our perplexity, but we have 
definitely stopped trying to teach the 
thing tricks. 

We tried very hard; and I some- 
times believe we came near success. 
James and I both say that it was only 


a matter of stage fright that our| 


respective tricks wouldn’t come off 
before an audience. But, after all, 
Ermyntrude has no business to be 
bothered with stage fright at her age— 
three months, or half a year, or some 
similar age common in babies. 

James had wagered that he would 
perfect Ermyntrude in his trick before 
I got her ready with mine. 

His trick was throwing envelopes 
into a waste-paper basket; mine was 
simpler but more rational; it consisted 


in her accepting my bowler hat and/one look at the basket, turned to the, 


putting her head in it. Then I would 
take it off and she would make a sort 


of noise which passes for a laugh ' an income-tax-return envelope; with a | 


|among people of Ermyntrude’s station 
in life. 

I could not get her quite sure of the 
laugh part, but in other respects our 
rehearsals were perfect. James says 
the same of his, but, in view of Ermyn- 
trude’s performance on the day, 1 do 
not feel quite sure of James. 

When the day came, everybody was 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Ermyntrude, 
Nancy—the only person who professes 
‘really to understand Ermyntrude— 
James and myself, brothers of Mr. 
Ermyntrude, and, last and easily least, 
| Ermyntrude. 

James won the toss and elected to 
take first knock. The waste-paper 
| basket was brought and handed round ; 
|after inspection it was deposited in 
front of Ermyntrude. It struck me 


that James had placed it in such a} 


position that any envelope dropped must 
'fall into it; but I said nothing. 

| He began with an ordinary envelope, 
\that had been through the post. 
|Ermyntrude received it gravely, took 


|right and dropped the envelope over the 
side of her chair. He plied her with 


large manila at fourpence the packet; 
and with a stamped envelope as ye 
unemployed. The first two went over 
the side of the chair; the stamp attracted 
her, and she sucked it until her parents 
summarily stopped play. James objected 
to having his innings declared closed, 
but was over-ruled by a huge majority. 

After a brief interval, 1 approached 
with my bowler hat on my head. I 
smiled ; Ermyntrude smiled. I took off 
the hat and showed it to her; Ermyn- 
trude held out her hands with an 
understanding glance. I placed the hat 
in them with every confidence. The 
five shillings were as good as mine. 

Without a sound, but still smiling, 
Ermyntrude leaned over and dropped 
,my hat into the waste-paper basket. 
‘Then she laughed. 








| Clause 3, rule 16 of the Stock Ex- 
‘change, according to The Manchester 
Guardian :— 

| ‘*The Committee may expel or suspend any 
member who may be guilty of honourable or 
disgraceful conduct.’’ 

The golden mean between these two 
extremes is the safest on the Stock 
Exchange. 




















| and giving an honest jam- 





| backbone of the luncheon must be 
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CONCERNING PHEASANTS. 

THERE 1s not going to be anything about mangel-wurzels | 
in these notes, though there will be remarks about other 
matters which do not, at first sight, seem to concern 
pheasants. Leaves, for instance. Everybody who goes 
out to shoot pheasants must be prepared with his little bit 
of leaf-lore. This is approximately how it goes :-— 

lst Gun. It’s quite extraordinary how the leaves hang 
on this year. Standing in covert you can't see the birds 
till they ’re right on top of you. | 

2nd Gun. It’s the same all over the country. I was 
shooting in Blankshire the day before yesterday and there | 
was hardly a leaf off any of the trees. 

lst Gun. It’s these mild autumns that do the mischief. 
What we want is two or three nights of sharp frost and a| 
gale of wind on the top of that. 

2nd Gun. The weather isn’t what it used to be. 

lst Gun. No, you're right there. 


So much for leaves. Next let us take the subject of} 
luncheon. It is, I think, reasonably accurate to say that at 


1.15 the thoughts of all the guns begin to turn irresistibly 
to the question of luncheon. Are we going to lunch after 
this beat, or is there—deadly notion—to be another beat | 
before we are allowed to devote ourselves to eating? The 
keeper always wants just one more beat. The sportsmen | 
always want to eat. A good luncheon puts even the worst | 
shot on easy terms with himself. But what is a good | 
luncheon? I answer without hesitation: Lrish-stew is a good | 
luncheon ; so is hot-pot ; so is beef-steak pudding or pie. A} 
really good lunch must show a lot of steam, and the potatoes, | 
whether peeled or in their jackets, must be large. Cold | 
ham or tongue may come in as a second course, but the | 
hot—hot and steaming. 
And there should be tartlets (preferably with jam in them) | 
to finish up with. It is hardly credible how much elderly | 
sportsmen—I do not call them old, for in these days we} 
must call no man old until he is dead—how much they | 
relish jam tartlets. Battered men of the world, who might | 
be supposed to have out-grown the delights of their boy- | 
hood, may be seen munching jam tartlets with evident) 
satisfaction at any shooting-luncheon. By way of these| 
sweets they return to a pristine simplicity of taste, and may | 
be heard, while their mouths are clogged with strawberry 
jam, telling innocent little anecdotes about shooting-boots 
or gaiters, or the man who killed a rabbit and a woodcock 
with the same shot, or the special malignity of the 
pheasants in deciding to swerve instead of flying straight 
ating gun a fair chance. Swerve 
in pheasants is an inexhaustible topic. | 
Another by-product of a shooting-luncheon (when it 
takes place in the keeper's cottage) is the discussion of the | 
keeper's artistic taste. They all love to decorate their w alls | 
with cheap German coloured prints. Imagine a picture of | 
a ferociously black-bearded and_be- whiskered gentleman | 
dandling on his knee a fair-haired, blue-eyed child in a| 
sailor suit. In another the same or a similar gentleman is | 
teaching the child his letters. The first picture is called | 
“ His Moter’s Eyes” (the letter “h” coming after “ t”’ is 
Teutonically neglected) and is intended to show that Black- | 
beard once had a keloved and blue-eyed wife for whom he | 
is now in mourning. The second picture is, perhaps, 
entitled ‘In the Moter’s Place” and indicates the same| 
domestic tragedy. Now in real life, if the keeper chanced 
to meet Blackbeard, he would call him “a poor furriner, ‘| 
and despise him accordingly. Meeting him, however, | 
thrdugh the medium of art, he is affected to the very de pth | 
of his honest velveteen soul, and learns lessons of hope and | 
consolation from the dreadful prints. 





A GENTLEMAN OF THE HOUSE-TOP. 


THE light beneath the bushel was never popular with 
the disseminators of literature, but we have had to wait 
many years for such a desperate signed appeal as the pub- 
lisher of a certain new work of sentiment has just put forth. 
It runs thus, except that the blanks represent the name of 
| the kook, and the name of the favour-asker is at the end: 


“A REQUEST. 
is a book with a spell, and it has an appeal 
| so tender that it is difficult to read it without tears. 
| Yet there laughter in its pages, and to the 
despondent it contains a great lesson on the little- 
ness of losing courage. 

——— radiates a nobility of spirit which seems all 
too rare to-day, and I hope that everyone who likes 
to spread the news that a good book has come into 
the world of literature will help me to make it 
known.” 





is 


Since few persons, not even the devisers of revues, are 
more imitative than advertising publishers, we now know 
what to expect. Something like this, for certain :— 


THIS CONCERNS YOU DEEPLY. 

Dear Frrenp,—I want you to know that I have 
just finished reading a book called ——, and I cannot 
rest until you and in fact all the world have read it too. 
It is nothing to me that I am also its publisher and 
shall not do badly out of it if it sueceeds. The sole 
reason that 1 want you to read it is that it is a pure 
and tender evangel of joy, and it will make you feel 
better. Also it will here and there make you roar | 
with laughter, just as this advertisement could never | 














do. Yours in all good will, N ASHILEIGH Hive. 
That is the fairly thorough style which we may count on 


very shortly seeing. But there is something more snappy 
also to be done with a new book that has to be got down 
the publie’s throat at any cost. Thus: 


HERE, YOU! 


There ’s only one book worth reading at this 
moment and it is called ——. Now then? 
NEVELEIGH AsH. 


Finally there is the really unctuous :— 
HEART TO HEART. 

My brethren, do you want to read the most ex- 
quisite and intimate story in the world? Do you 
want to weep and smile by turns and feel as though 
you were the darling of the gods, and the heir of the 
ages, and the pick of the basket, and the leader of the 
modern Athens all at once? Because if you do 
I have the very thing for you. It is called ; and 
I implore you to sing its praises near and far, talk 
about it at dinner, ask for it at every bookshop and 
bookstall, and generally make it boom, ds I too am | 
endeavouring to do. What does The Short Cham of 
Literature say about it in his Littery Letter? He 
says that the author “ has, if I am not mistaken, pro- 
duced an undying classic.” And how can The Short 
Cham be mistaken? So I beseech you to let the 
hook do you good, make you feel all nice inside, and 
force you to force it on others. ASHILEIGH NEVE, 
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Polite Motorist (after tie accident). 








‘*T po trust I HAVEN'T DAMAGED your cHassIs!”’ 








AGENT TRIUMPHANT. 


Bill, and you, ’Ertert of the unkempt beard, 
Take each a spade and delve, until the earth 
Release this notice of a house to let 

(Or to be sold, perdie), while I uplift 

A lyric pean on the proud event. 


They were many that came to view, 
That came and that hastened away ; 
For the soil was so palpably clay, 
And they spotted the place where the plaster peeped through, 
They saw that the woodwork was rotten, 
They saw that the banisters trembled, 
They saw that the sink was forgotten, 
They saw that the tiles of the hearths ‘had been cheaply. 
‘assembled. 
The ideal was their evident vision, 
And they went in their wrath and derision. 


Some of them noticed the range, 
Some pulled the knobs off the doors, 
Some put their feet through the floors, 
Some of them thought that the paint had the mange, 
Some saw the cracks in the ceiling, 
Some of them looked for the larder, 
Some said the papers were peeling, 
Some of them felt that the mortar might well have been 
harder ; 
And the house (it may be with some reason) 
Stayed empty from season to season. 





Then, then came the greenhorn, the mug 
The about-to-be-married young man! 
He saw nothing wrong with the plan, 
| He considered the dining-room “smallish but snug,” 
He asked not for wash-house or kitchen, 
He accepted the coal-hole with gladness, 
And lastly he did a thing which in 


|The eyes of his bride and his mother will simply seem 


madness : 
He bought (on my recommendation) 
This house without their approbation. 


Bill, and you, ’Erbert, have you dug it up, 
That board which seemed so wedded to the soil ? 
Go, bear it tenderly to other scenes, 

Chanting the while a song of holy joy : 

“A silly ass ’as been and bought this ’ouse— 

A silly ass ’as been and bought this ’ouse— 

An ‘opeless ass ‘as bought this bloomin’ ’ouse.” 








Mr. S. A. Mussasini in The Daily News:— 


‘‘There is a record somewhere—I fancy it was made by the 
late Scottish champion, J. G. Sala—of over seventy consecutive 
losers off the white ball, often described as a sheer wanton waste 
of billiard skill and energy. If he had been playing now the Italo- 
Scot would have known b.ter than do such things. He would have 
saved his shots for the more prolific points raising cochineal dipped 
sphere.”’ 


In other words he would have scored off the red, but it 


| would never do to say so. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“* Maaic.” 


where he has shed his faiths and illusions 
and become clever enough to tell you, 
very blatantly, how everything is done, 


You can do almost anything with | permits himself to behave towards the 


fairies, but the difficulty 
anything to do which hasn’t been done 
before. Yet here is Mr. CHESTERTON, 
in a trial enterprise on the stage, bring- 
ing the freshness of his own immortal 
childhood to Sir James Barrie’s well- 
exploited field, and treating it as virgin 
soil. And his sanguine faith in the 
inexhaustibility of its treasures has 
been justified. Perhaps the most 
charming feature of a delightful enter- 
tainment was the author's little speech 
at the end. With a modesty unusual 
in dramatic circles, Mr. CHESTERTON 
disclaimed all merit as a maker of 
words. His play he 
amateur piece of work; he had no gift, 
he said, for composition, whether done 
for the columns of a paper or for the 
back of a postcard; but he did 
himself upon his opinions, and of these 
he was anxious for us to approve. 

But with the best desire in the world 
to oblige him, it was impossible for us 
to determine which his own opinions 
were among the variety to which his 
characters gave vent. On the question 
of miracle and magic we were given 


pride | 





regarded as an| 


is to find} conjurer in a most contumelious manner. 


In revenge this Master of Magic ex- 
hibits his Black Art, and one of his per- 
formances—the turning of the colour | 
of a doctor’s lamp, half a mile away, 
from red to blue—is so inexplicable that | 
the boy’s intellect becomes unhinged. | 


Nothing can save him except to learn | 
So the conjurer in- | 
a natural | 
cause for what was really the result of | 
devilment, and so the sceptic is restored | 
Probably he was told that | 


how it was done. 
vents, for his private ear, 


to sanity. 
this changing of light upon a little dise 
at the back of the scenery had bee 
arranged in collusion with the property- 
man. Certainly that was my own un- 


| aided interpretation of the mystery. 


‘thrilled with the sense that there was | 


‘something thrilling might happen at | 
was greatly | 


choice of some half-a-dozen attitudes, | 


including the clerical-orthodox, the 
blasphemously sceptical, the calmly 
scientific, the innocently credulous, the 
devilishly supernatural; and the only 
solid satisfaction to be got out of this 
medley of opinions (L speak for us 
other common people, and not for Sir} 


| air of inserutability. 


Indeed, Mr. CHESTERTON’S apparatus 
was quite simple and, though he may 
speak with disparagement of his play 
as the work of an amateur, there was 
true professional art in the way in 


which, without ever doing anything | 
very magical, he kept his audience | 


magic in the atmosphere, and that 
any moment. Here he 
assisted by Mr. Frankiuin Dyaun, who 
played The Stranger, and even in the 
thickest of the argument never lost his 
Mr. Dyauu does 


nothing without thought, and I can only 


| Suppose that so intelligent an actor 


‘remains rather stagey in his manner 


Oxiver Lopce, who sat there in his | for good reasons of his own. 


stall, towering above us, body and spirit) | 


The old gentleman who lent his house 


came from the exponent of No. 5, who| and grounds for the purposes of the play 


concluded that it was better to marry a} 


concrete girl than to go on debating 
about the impalpable. Even this was 
not completely satisfactory, for 


it 


meant the shattering of our faith in| 


the credulous maiden who used to 
take her Irish temperament out into 
the Park after 
spirit-folk. For it turned out that the 
largest of the fairies with whom she 
had consorted (returning from this 
communion with the rapt face of a 
mystic) was not a real fairy, and that 
she had recognised him, all the time, 
for a man. 

He is, in fact, no other than the con- 
jurer (known as T'he Stranger) whom the 
girl’s uncle (a duke) has commissioned 
to perform before the household and 
“brighten things up.” But he is no 
ordin: ary conjurer, for in the course of 
learning the tricks of his trade he has 
caught a few germs of the Black Art 
and can do the most uncanny feats. 
The girl’s young brother, fresh from a 
commercial apprenticeship in America, , 





dark and talk with the! 


was described as The Duke. 1 do not'| 


‘think this was because, like WELLING- 


TON, he overtopped all other contem- | 
porary dukes, for he was the most, 
improbable of Graces. I can only| 
suppose that Mr. Cuesterton must | 
have made him a duke simply because 
strawberry-leaves, like wurzels, are in 
the air just now. Mr. Frep Lewis, 
with his jolly rotundity, did not make 


him any less improbable, but he got | 


great fun for us out of the Duke's in- 
consequent association of ideas and his 
habit of giving the same 


social movement. 

The part of Dr. Grimthorpe fitted 
that irreproachable actor, Mr. WiitiaM 
FARREN, as close as his own skin. 
the Rev. Cyril Smith, Mr.O. P. Heaeir’s 


rather wooden and unemotional style, 


with its suspicion of provincialism, gave | 


perhaps a stronger force to his argu- 
ments than if they had been coloured 
by gifts of refinement or fanaticism. 


Still I could have wished that he had | 


pecuniary | 
‘support to the Pros and Antis of every | 


As) 


done better justice to the lesson he 
delivered frora the Book of Job as an 
example of a magic more irrecoverable 
than the greatest of Biblical miracles. 

Of the younger people Mr. Lyoner 
Watts, though he was not quite the 
* little, little boy ” of his description in 
the play, still seemed rather too juvenile 
for so fluent a command of blasphemy ; 
and Miss Grace Crort, as his sister 
did very little beyond looking intense 
and taking herself and Mr. CHEsTEeRToN 
very seriously—except in a certain 
passage to which I shall refer in a 
moment. 

I think, by the way, that the little 
“ Prelude” scene, with the gentleman- 
fairy talking spells in the moonlight, 
‘and the young girl hanging upon his 





junearthly wisdom, might well be 
omitted. The meagre information here 


given to us, chiefly touching the popular 
error as to the size of fairies, did not 
quite compensate for the long, long 
wait in darkness while the scene-shifters 
put up the Duke’s interior. And, alter 
all, we might have guessed that, for this 
night at least, the little people would 
be as large as life or larger; for is not 
Mr. CuHesTerton also among the 
fairies ? 

The audience on the first night 
seemed chiefly made up of superior 
people, concerned to show themselves 
connoisseurs of the Chestertonian man- 
ner. They laughed swiftly and know- 
ingly when Mr. SHaw’s name occurred. 
I hope I laughed in some of the right 
| places, but I might easily have laughed 
once in a wrong one ard so shocked my 
reverent neighbours. It was where the 
girl Patricia comes to the conjurer, in an 
agony of apprehension, to implore him 
to reveal the way in which he had done 
|his lamp-trick ; otherwise her brother 
was bound to go stark mad. “ Instead 
lof which” the conjurer proceeds to 
imake love to her, and she to respond 
playfully. In her light-hearted oblivion 
|she prattles of domestic prospects— 

how, as his wife, she will darn his hat 
jand cook his goldfish for dinner—and 
even goes so far as to make an old joke 
about poached rabbits. This joke, of 
course, was not the funny part. The 
funny part (undesigned) was the fact 
that the girl, in a spasm of self-interest, 
had totally mislaid her mission ; had for- 
gotten that, all the time while she was 
getting engaged and making little jests, 
there was her brother’ (we had heard 
his groans whenever the door opened) 
writhing on a bed of incipient imbecility. 

I have just refreshed my memory of 
this remarkable passage by reference 
to the published version of the play. 
It improves on closer acquaintance, and 
this time I was free to laugh in the 
wrong pm all by myself. O.S 
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‘GEORGE, GEORGE! SavE ME! It’s RUNNING away!”’ 
‘* ALL RIGHT, DARLING; YOU NEEDN’T BE AFRAID. Don’t you ser 1’°M GETTING DOWN TO HELP you?”’ 

















MANN), has been more ambitious. He has hit on the 
; OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. excellent idea of making his hero the last of a super-athletic 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) family. Mr. Rumbold had been a member of “one of the 


Ir is strange, after so long an interval, to be shown once | best elevens Granby ever had,” and four of his sons had 
again the cruel and grotesque beauties of Mr. Harpy’s| established such a Rumbold tradition at the school that, 
world. In this collection of stories, A Changed Man | when Joe, the youngest, went there and began to show a 
(Macmitian), I have received the impression of life|disposition to be head of his form instead of a marvel at 
isolated and remote, sometimes sharply unreal, sometimes | football, there was something more than mere consternation 
almost naively arranged for unhappiness, always arresting | in the family; and only the discovery that this black sheep 
and provocative—that world that was, it seemed, finally! had the makings of an excellent long-distance runner pre- 
closed with the tragic history of Jude the Obscure. The} vented Mr. Rumbold from taking him away from Granby 
life that Mr. Harpy reveals has in it some of the unsuspi-|in disgrace. Eventually Joz displayed other gifts, so that 
cious credulity of a child. There are here old wives’ tales|on the last page we find him receiving from his father the 
about dukes and corpses, graves at the cross-roads, fair and following compliment: ‘I’m afraid you will never get a 
unfaithful wives, that have about them a strangely simple | Blue at Oxford, but all the same it may be worth while to 
trust and confidence. By kitchen fires on Egdon Heath | send you there.” To my mind, the best thing in an admir- 
such tales have for many years been told, and the grand able book is the subtlety with which the characters of the 
reality of rocks and moor beyond the lighted windows gives | four great brothers are drawn. They appear but seldom, 
the Duke and Alicia and the Dairymaid a spectral contrast | yet it is quite easy to see that Pads is a thoroughly good 
that causes the narrator, in the full flood of his story, to fling | sort, that Bingo has the worst kind of swelled head, and 
a glance over his shoulder. “The Grave by the Handpost,” that Flip and Jumpy are so magnificent that they can 
“What the Shepherd Saw,” “The Duke’s Reappearance,” | hardly be treated as human beings at all. If Mr. TurLEy 
betray this same glance. On Egdon, by night or day,| has a fault (which is very doubtful), it is that he is apt to 
anything may occur, and here, in these pages, wild desolation allow his sense of caricature to run away with him. But, 
and primitive history have their overwhelming effect. It, after all, it is not a serious fault, and it is certainly one cf 
is finally the simplicity that remains; and, as always in! which other school story-writers with a sense of humour 
Mr. Harpy’s world, it is a simplicity that is huge and’ have been guilty. It should be unnecessary to add—but I 
tragic but never artificial nor self-conscious. These tales | do it for the benefit of any curious reader who does not know 
were there before Mr. Harpy, and they of themselves chose | this best of school-chroniclers—that the Rumbold portraits 
him as their interpreter to the world; and very wise they ' come straight out of Mr. Turtry’s own head, and are not 
were, drawn from the members of any well-known athletic family. 





It is not ofien that the public-school novel (as opposed} After begging Mr. Epen Puinxrotts to come out of his 
to the school story) has an original central idea. As a rule | groove I should indeed be an ingrate if I did not thank him 
the author is content to take a small boy without any} for the leap he makes in his new book, The Joy of Youth 
particular characteristics to distinguish him from other! (CHAPMAN anD Hatn); for he has left his Dartmoor rustics 
small hoys, and describe his life at whatever public school! and landed rather plumpingly upon people of lineage and 
he, the author, happens to know best. Mr. Cares |inherited traditions. Devonshire is still the background of 
Turey, in his latest work, 4 Band of Brothers (HEINE- | his story, but it is only the background; the salient events 
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have Italy for their immediate setting. Here the author 
finds scope for much instruction and entertainment, but 
the erudition of the painter, Bertram Dangerfield, is over- 
emphasised. His rival, Sir Ralegh Vane, Bart., talkea— 
and was doubtless meant to talk—like a prig, but Danger- 
ficld’s long-windedness was often boring, and this could 
searcely have been intended. Loveday Merton, however, 
was charmed by his conversation. Local influences may 
have had something to do with this, for no sooner had 
she reached Florence, where he had a studio, than she 
fell a victim to the spell- of that bewitching city, and 
came to the conclusion that she had only just begun to 
live. Meanwhile Sir Ralegh, whom she was originally 
engaged to marry, remained at home and wrote letters to 
her, in which he announced that “‘ Providence, in Whom I 
trust absolutely, will order things for the best from a 
standpoint veiled in clouds beyond the mind of man to 
reach,” and similar things. Before I was half through the 
book I knew that the baronet would never marry Loveday 
if Mr. Portirorrs could help - 

it. For he deliberately mars 
his story in order to be unfair 
to the type. To make an 
Aunt Sally out of an aristo- 
crat oo cheap an amuse- 
ment for a novelist of his 
ability. Nevertheless, when 
all my complaints have been 
made, Joy of Youth re- 
mains a pleasant guide to 
the treasures of Florence, and 
to the heart of a peculiarly 
attractive girl. 


is t 








he 


When a story with a title 
like The Irresistible Intruder 
(Lane) begins with the expect- 
ed visit of a small boy to some 
quiet people in the country, 
and their fears that he is go- 
ing to prove an unmitigated 
nuisance, you may be pretty 
safe in assuming that he will 
turn out to be nothing of the wesce rye owNER OF 
kind. Which of course is, pyouseholder. WELL. 
what happened. Publius, the ———--—— 


Policeman (investigating a burgl 


homely and freckled but altogether lovable little guest of the | 


Fennels, has not entered the story for ten minutes before 
his instant subjugation of his host is followed by that of the 
reader. 
significance of the book's title, and see that Publius was 
not the only irresistible boy whose arrival set a peaceful 
neighbourhood by the heels. Another, not carrying a straw- 
hat and a Gladstone bag, but a pair of wings and a bow- 
and-arrows, was certainly present pon the station platform 
when Publius introduced Bill Fennel to Mrs. Swift, his 
travelling companion. Mr. Wituiam Carne has in short 
written a love-story, and as captivating a one as I remember 
to have read this great while. 


come to Berwick Evias to lodge in the cottage of an old 
nurse, Naturally, 
squire of the place, fell in love with her at sight, the more 
so as there was another romance maturing at the time 
between his sister and a genial young neighbour. So the 
four of them, and that jolly Publius, had the time of their 
lives, till something happened. Of course, 
bound to come. There was an occasional air of mystery | 
about Joan Swift that foredoomed it from the first. And 





THIS SHOE—— 
po I LooK LIKE A FAIRY PRINCE?”’ 


But it is not till later that you will relish the full! 


Joan Swift was a youngish | 
widow, pretty, appealing and moderately well off, who had | 


Bill Fennel, who was the middle-aging | 


it had been | 


I confess to having entertained an unworthy suspicion 
(unworthy in one who admires Mr. Carne’s work as I do) 
that the unlamented Swift was going not to be dead after 
all. But the real blow was something both more original 
and more human. I don’t think you would ever guess it. 





I turned with the greatest excitement to hear The Truth 
about Camilla (HEINEMANN), for all that I knew previously 
about any lady of that name was comprised in the last 
fifteen lines of the seventh book of the neid; but from 
that brief account I had gathered that she was an extremely 
interesting, able and active young person. As a matter of 
fact, the triumphs of Miss Gertrupr HaAtv’s heroine lay 
in a different field and at a different date from those of 
Turnus’ Amazonian aide-de-camp, but none the less she 
did not belie my hopes, and hardly for a moment of her 
career between the ages of nine and fifty did I weary of her 


exploits. Fairly sure from the beginning that she was the 
daughter of Count Mari, and not of his steward, I was 


scarcely surprised at the en- 
gaging mixture she showed 
of patrician pride and good 
taste with a peasant’s endur- 
ance and simplicity. Her 
beauty and her bruins (she 
told such fascinating lies 
are, I believe, only possible 
to children of the sunny 
South) raised her to the proud 
position of consort to a worn- 
out and cynical Russian 
prince; but she met the love 
of her life in an opera singer 
many years her junior, with 
whom she would not consent 
to stay lest he should tire of 
her as she grew old. Finally, 
after his “early death, we 
leave her enjoying a peaceful 
and moderate splendour, 
richly deserved, as a marchesa 
in her native Florence. 
There is a great deal more 
Camilla 
moves in many circles dur- 
ing her varied career—in the 
humble home of her ‘youth, amidst the entourage of the 
‘famous American novelist, Mrs. Northmere, in the ‘glittering 
world of Monte Carlo, and behind the scenes at the opera— 
but in all of them with a light-footed agility almost rivalling 
that of her Volscian namesake, self-possessed, adequate and 
triumphantly facing the buffets of the world. I ought to 
add that Miss GerrrupE Hatt made me feel as if I had 
witnessed all these scenes and met all these people myself, 
and since I have not for a long time past come across a 
more vivid personality in fiction than that of Camilla I 
have every hope that the crowd of readers will overlook 
her numerous peccadillos and follow the rapid flight of her 
daring fortunes, as I did, attonitis inhians animis. 


as 


IF YOU COULD ONLY 


‘* Now ; 
” ; than this, however. 


wv y). 








The Martyr’s Way. : 
If you would climb to Parnev’s throne, 
Prison ’s the place to make your mark in; 
The crown that once was REDMOND’s own 
Now lies upon the crest of Larkin. 





‘*Clothes—Advertiser wants to sell her son's Clothes privately.”’ 
Advt. in ‘* Norwood Press.”’ 


_ There will be trouble when he finds out. 











